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in all his actions.1 This is hardly reconcilable with a strictly communistic life or
strong social coercion.
The reconstruction of early German conditions was based, not only upon
Caesar, but also upon Tacitus. Scholars have tried as far as possible to bring
the descriptions in the Germania into accord with those of Caesar, writing
150 years earlier. Differences were explained either as a later development, or as
misunderstandings or corrections of his predecessor.2 Nevertheless most recent
scholars have been inclined to assume that the Germans were already settled in
Tacitus9 time; but they have not been in agreement as to the detailed inter-
pretation of the famous passage in chapter 26, because the doubtful meaning
of the words made it possible to read into it conditions which seemed appropriate
to later developments, or even some which were still non-existent. To-day new
and important criticisms may be added. The recent investigations of E. Norden
have very considerably decreased the value of the ethnographical descriptions
in the Germania^ by showing that it has apparently been subjected to a kind of
typological treatment: " the statements of one observer about a certain tribe
were transferred by another to another tribe." 3 Norden has established a number
of similarities not only with the ethnography of Herodotus (especially concerning
the Scythians), but also with Ionic ethnography, as recorded by the unknown
author of a fifth-century climatological work preserved among the writings of
Hippocrates.4
This evidence seems all the more important, because numismatologists
have already proved that the well-known and oft-quoted passage about German
currency must have been taken from an older source, or at any rate can no longer
have been applicable to that time.5 Here once more the warning, originally
given by Fustel de Coulanges,6 must again be emphasized. In order to arrive
at a proper understanding of Tacitus, we must proceed from Roman, and not
from later German, conditions. The solution of our difficulties perhaps lies in the
fact that he is always making an implicit comparison with the Roman situation.
Furthermore, Johannes Hoops came to a very similar conclusion, although he
was probably unacquainted with Fustel's work.7 Coming from two different
quarters this identical opinion may be regarded as significant. It is true that
Hoops, although he interpreted some words (e.g. agri) more correctly than
Fustel, allowed himself to be much influenced by legal theories based on late
documents. The Mark-association (Markgenossenschafi) theory is taken as proved,
and is attributed to Tacitus, although there is no mention in his work of the
" Mark " in the technical and legal sense. The agri of Tacitus can hardly be
identified with the " Mark ", for he states that they were divided at once, not into
equal parts, but secundum dignationem. This is not compatible with the character
of the Mark-association assumed by the jurists. Therefore we cannot translate
imiversi as Mark-associates, as Hoops continues to do; in my opinion it has a
much more restricted meaning and too much must not be read into it, especially
not facts of which the existence has yet to be proved. If Tacitus had wished
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